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THE WAR AND ART 

In any life which is really worth 
living art has a large place, but in a 
life of warfare it would seem superflu- 
ous. At present the horrible spectacle 
of war completely occupies the stage of 
the world. This drama, furthermore, 
being played by the most highly civilized 
people would seem to be the most terri- 
ble in the memory of man. What the 
outcome will be none can foretell, but 
that it will in the main be fearfully dis- 
astrous is already painfully evident. 
The cost, moreover, is exorbitant — in- 
calculable — in gold and in that which 
is more valuable than gold — lives and 
art. Not only are useful lives being 
ruthlessly spent, but in many instances 
lives which have exceptional worth. The 



warring nations are requiring the serv- 
ice not merely of their standing armies 
but of all able-bodied men, and among 
those in the firing lines, of Austria, Ger- 
many, Belgium, and France are men of 
rare gifts and attainments — writers 
musicians, artists — men whose talents 
are so exceptional that they can not well 
be spared, not alone by their own na- 
tions, but by the world. The theater of 
war — the stage upon which this great, 
barbaric drama is being played — is rich 
in the treasures of art. It is reported 
that those in charge of the collections 
of the Louvre have removed to under- 
ground vaults such invaluable works as 
the Venus de Milo lest an enemy's air- 
ship drop a bomb on the roof of the 
great museum and shatter it ruthlessly. 
Alas, the noble architectural monuments 
of the old world cities which are equally 
irreparable can not be so protected. 

War at best is not gentle and does 
not take into consideration the preserva- 
tion of art; this war is perhaps least 
gentle and most destructive, the partici- 
pants having acquired greatest knowl- 
edge and most powerful weapons. 

Furthermore the current of life is 
temporarily broken — the stream di- 
verted. In cities mourning their dead 
and praying for their living there is 
little need for art. So suddenly have 
events matured, so unexpectedly has the 
catastrophe befallen, that it has stunned 
and paralyzed many. It is as though 
the artists' hands had been stayed while 
at work. One recalls Mr. French's 
graphic presentation of "Death and the 
Young Sculptor." 

But we would not interpret the present 
situation so gravely. For art and the 
artist in Europe this is but a nightmare, 
not death. Meanwhile, so long as we 
are non-participants we should carry on 
the great work. Separated from the 
great nations of Europe as we have never 
been before, thrown upon our own re- 
sources, as but a short time ago seemed 
impossible, we have exceptional respon- 
sibility and opportunity. It may be 
that we shall have to struggle against 
financial depression, so close are our re- 
lationships with other nations that we 
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may suffer with them ; but this alone does 
not spell catastrophe, if we have the 
resources within ourselves, if we are 
as we believe a great nation, and if we 
have inborn or cultivated the real love 
of art. War is at best a horrifying 
spectacle, but in spite of war art has 
lived and thrived, and it will continue 
to do so. The question is not what of 
art, but what of art in America? 



NOTES 

a municipal Three years ago, when 

exhibition the first Industrial Ex- 

^™ a™ position was held in 

OF ART * _ 

Rochester, N. Y., at the 
newly completed Exposition Park, it was 
decided to include among the exhibitions 
a collection of paintings by local and 
other artists, the Rochester Art Club 
being invited to hold its twenty-eighth 
annual exhibition at that time. 

The introduction of an art exhibition 
at an exposition which was primarily in- 
dustrial in its character was looked upon 
as more or less of an experiment in a 
city of the size of Rochester, and no 
very elaborate provision was made for 
its housing, the rooms in which the pic- 
tures were hung being small and the 
lighting far from satisfactory. So suc- 
cessful was the exhibition, however, that 
in the succeeding year it was decided 
that a gallery should be built in which 
the -pictures might be shown under the 
best possible conditions. - 

The story of the foresight of the 
mayor of Rochester, the Honorable 
Hiram H. Edgerton, which has gradually 
brought about the transformation of the 
gloomy, walled grounds and austere 
buildings, discarded by the New York 
State Industrial School several years 
ago for a new site, into "Exposition 
Park," a people's playground contain- 
ing the City Library, Municipal Mu- 
seum, the Zoo, baseball diamonds, tennis 
courts and exposition buildings, has no 
place here; but it may be of interest to 
note that the new art gallery is built 
entirely from the stone of the old walls, 
ten feet high, which once surrounded the 



grounds, and that its erection entailed 
but little expenditure aside from the cost 
of labor. 

Cement is used as a flooring for the 
building and the sky-light rests on an 
iron framework making the structure en- 
tirely fire-proof, a feature which artists 
have not been slow to appreciate as 
offering the slightest possible risk for 
their pictures. The building is long and 
has exits at each end as well as in the 
center, making for the safety and com- 
fort of the large crowds which pass 
through it to view the pictures. 

The first exhibition in the new gallery 
was held in the fall of 1912, by the 
Rochester Art Club, under the auspices 
of the Fine Arts Department of the 
Rochester Industrial Exposition with the 
late Arthur W. Moore, then secretary 
of the club and of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment, in charge; the attendance for the 
two weeks of the exposition being over 
250,000. In the following year it was 
thought best by Edgar F. Edwards,, 
secretary and manager of the Rochester 
Industrial Exposition Association, to or- 
ganize the art exhibit along the same 
lines as were used in the other depart- 
ments of the exposition, shifting the 
burden of responsibility from the 
Rochester Art Club to a committee of 
the Fine Arts Department. The ex- 
hibition has thus become a recognized, 
permanent feature of the exposition, 
vying in interest with the more spec- 
tacular offerings which call for a much 
greater expenditure. 

The exhibition held at the gallery this 
fall from September 7th to 19th excelled 
all former ones in the number and qual- 
ity of the pictures exhibited as well as 
in the interest shown by the visitors. 
The lighting being exceptionally well 
planned, the pictures were seen as well 
at night as by day, and the gallery was 
at all times well filled. 

It would, of course, be too much to 
say that all of the thousands of per- 
sons who passed before the pictures were 
fully appreciative, but the percentage of 
those who really enjoyed them was more 
than large enough to encourage one who 
believes that art is for the multitude 



